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THE VALUE OF A FREE PRESS * 

JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Editorial Representative, Hearst Publications 

I AM delighted to have discovered, as this discussion has 
gone forward, that the speakers are as one upon the 
theme with which it is my pleasure and privilege to 
deal, the question of the censorship upon international re- 
lations. Every speaker so far has advocated an open diplo- 
macy, not a diplomacy of secretness, subtlety, evasion and 
deceit, but a diplomacy of the open hand and the open mind, 
the diplomacy that represents our modern times, the diplomacy 
that has always won and must always win, the diplomacy that 
was first exemplified in our own national history by Benjamin 
Franklin, who never had a superior in the field of foreign re- 
lations. Representatives of the diplomatic profession have 
shown that the spirit of open diplomacy is the spirit of an 
open and free discussion of current events. The experience of 
these eminent and distinguished gentlemen has convinced them 
that directness and openness and freedom are the best means to 
accomplish things, and has set the seal of diplomatic approval 
upon the free press for which I and these other representatives 
of the press are here to plead today. First of all, then, I thank 
the diplomats who have preceded me for the splendid con- 
tributions which they have made unofficially but effectively to 
the argument for a free and uncensored press. 

The alien and sedition laws were the first effort made in this 
republic to restrain and censor the press. These laws drove 
John Adams from power. Abraham Lincoln was persuaded 
by his secretary of war, Stanton, because of the criticisms which 
compassed the early career of Lincoln, to adopt a censored 
press, and the policy came very near to losing even that great 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, 
at Long Beach, N. Y., May 29, 1917. 
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and beloved American his second nomination. As we progress 
through history we shall find that this experiment has never 
succeeded, and has never been vindicated by its results. 

Today this question is before Congress. Such spendid rep- 
resentative Americans as Borah of Idaho, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Lodge of Massachusetts, Reed of Missouri, Knox of 
Pennsylvania, and Hoke Smith of Georgia are standing reso- 
lutely against the restricted press and restricted freedom of 
speech as a menace to the liberty and best development of the 
republic. 

Never before have we been in such a position toward foreign 
nations as we are in today. Never was it so absolutely neces- 
sary that we should know those nations by whose side we now 
fight. Here we are, a coalition of allies of different bloods, 
of different ideals and different aspirations, fighting an alliance 
of almost one race, one type and one ideal. It becomes abso- 
lutely imperative that we should know one another, that we 
should learn to see and think alike. We must get together 
with our allies in a better common understanding of our aims 
and purposes ; for mutual understanding is absolutely necessary 
to knowledge and co-operation. This can be accomplished not 
only through diplomacy but through the voice of the press, 
speaking for the people of France and England and Russia 
and America. Without mutual knowledge and understanding, 
there will inevitably come to this nation and to those nations, 
suspicion and distrust ; and suspicion and distrust, either in this 
nation or between nations will inevitably destroy common pur- 
poses and ambitions. 

We do not narrow this question locally. England and 
France experimented with the censorship. If England had 
known in the beginning the terror of the German submarine, 
if that knowledge had not been held aloof by a censored press, 
England would have hoarded her vast supply of foodstuffs, and 
would not stand today in the danger of starvation. It was 
only when the untrammeled and fearless voice of the North- 
cliffe newspapers broke over the barriers of an enforced censor- 
ship and told the truth, that England awoke, and awakening, 
set herself to work. France at last is fighting in the light of 
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publicity and knowledge, fighting with a gallantry and un- 
selfish devotion that will make her for all future ages the model 
of gallantry and devotion. 

We must before long realize that we cannot have a censor- 
ship among this great people of ours. The pitiless light of 
publicity must be shed upon every scandal, that it may be re- 
buked, and upon every blunder, that it may be corrected. 
There must be no restriction upon our public opinion, because 
in the might of a united, well-directed and intelligent public 
opinion must rest the unity and the hope of this republic. I 
am convinced that we will not tolerate the suppression of free 
thought and free speech. This republic was not made for that 
repression. 

Moreover, the censorship is not deserved by those at whom 
it is particularly aimed, the body of Washington correspond- 
ents. For twenty years it has been the custom of public men in 
Washington to speak with boundless confidence upon the most 
important and serious public affairs to any newspaper man 
who would accept that information as given in confidence and 
secrecy. It is to the glory of that body of American citizens, 
that from that day to this no confidence of any public man 
has ever been betrayed. 

In recent instances the self-imposed censorship of the Ameri- 
can press has vindicated itself. The newspaper men of Wash- 
ington and of the country kept so secret the time of the depart- 
ure of Joffre and Viviani that those distinguished foreigners 
were safe in Paris before Americans knew even that they had 
left our shores. Today Balfour is going back to his home 
without a word as to the time and place of his departure, owing 
to the self-imposed censorship of the newspaper men. Now, 
it is suggested in this proposed censorship that we shall not 
discuss the conditions upon which peace will be made, our 
terms or the terms of England or France or our other allies. 
I do not believe that the American people will tolerate that. 
I believe that we are going into this war not as the President's 
war, not as a statesmen's war, but as a people's war. It is a 
war that is to be carried on by the people, and they have the 
right to know and to let the world know the ideals for which 
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we fight, and the conditions and terms upon which we are will- 
ing to make peace, and upon which our allies are willing to 
make peace. Thus if they are too arrogant and aggressive, our 
conservatism may modify their arrogance and aggression, and 
if we are too complacent and willing, their stern resolution for 
the ideals for which they fight may strengthen and invigorate 
ours. 

I do not believe this free republic would endure a suppres- 
sion of speech in important crises. Born to liberty of thought 
and its expression, it would be maddening to our people to 
sit in silence and ignorance of great events. Have you who 
take journeys on railways ever been held up by an unaccount- 
able delay? Silence and ignorance of the cause of the trouble 
have made it impossible to take the matter calmly. If the 
cause of the difficulty is explained to you, you are quieter, 
simply because you know. But if you are forced to sit in 
ignorance, you will begin to vent your discontent on your 
fellow passengers, condemn the corporation, organize a me- 
morial of protest, or seek legal action for redress — making 
the germ of revolution. There is always the germ of revolu- 
tion in a censorship that hides fact and information in serious 
crises from a free people. 
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